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| - 
Dran Sin, 


- Wo UR ſuperior qualifi- 


cations for admiſſion into the univer- 


ftty give you ſingular advantages for 


the proſecution of your ſtudies. 
That you are ambitious of deſerv- 
ing, before you receive, a degree, is a 
point which I ſhall take for granted: 
Your diligence at ſchoot, ſo gratify: 
ing to your friends, forbids the ſuſi 
picion that you will now diſappoint 

A 2 them. 
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them. Need I inform you, that 
they entertain the moſt pleaſing ex- 
pectations of your future improve 
ment? And can you doubt, that 
their mortiſication will be equal to 
your guilt, if having entered the 
univerſity with reputation, you leave 
it with diſgrace ? 
Or ſuch an ingrateful return for 


All the, ,@xpenſes of a publick educa- ' | 


tion, I could produce many examples.. 
Long before their academical life had 
cloſed, I have known young perſons 

loſe all the claſſical learning which 

they had acquired at ſchool ; and I 1 
have ſeen them go forth into the 
world with the formal honours of 4 
ſcholar, 
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ſcholar, but without one qualification 
to ſupport the character. You can 
ſcarcely conceive how eaſily four 
years may be conſumed in idleneſs, 
or waſted in diſſipation. Nothing 
leſs than the teſtimony of your own 
eyes, will convince you how many 
are guilty of this fatal extravagance. 

Tin loſt, and money expended 


to ſo little purpoſe, have ſuggeſted 
to ſome the ſuperior advantages of a 


private education. It has been ſup- 
poſed, that, under the eye of parents 
and friends, a youth would be induſ- 
trious and circumſpect; and, whilſt. 
he behaved better, that he would gain 
more knowledge at home, than at 
| | the 
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the univerſity. I am not, however, 


a convert to this opinion, thpugh 


ſupported: by many plauſible argu 


ments. A private, and a Publick 
5 education have their reſpective ad · 
vafitages. And after comparing theſe 


advantages with the utmoſt delibera- 


tion, and with impartiality, I muſt 
decide in favour of the latter. In a 
univerſity there are incitements to 


ſtudy, which ſolitude. cannot fur- 


niſil. There are alſo peculiar con- 
veniences for the proſecution of phi- 
loſophical ſtudies. On that publick 
theatre, emulation produces wonder- 


fal eſſects. And as to morals, they 


my be preſerved, and loſt: at any 
25 place. 


place. Of this I am perſuaded, that 
the ſtudent at home, and the ſtudent 
at college, are not ſuch different 
beings in point of innocence; as the 
ſolitude of the one, and the ſocial 
life of the other, would lead us to 
imagine. Theory, in this inſtance; 
is unſupported by fact. | 

Ir is not, therefore, with regret, 
that I addreſs you as a member of 
the univerſity at Cambridge. You 
are now placed in a ſituation to be- 
come, what you have often aſſured 
me is your ambition, a YOUTH or 
LEARNING AND VIRTUE. A diſpo- 
ſition to ſtudy will early attract the 
notice of your inſtruters ; and, 
_____ whilſt 
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whilſt it conciliates their approbation, 
will fecure their aſſiſtance. You 
will have the exquilite pleaſure to re- 
flect, that you are at the ſame time 


improving / yourſelf, and gratifying 


your friends. And I ſhall be not a 
little flattered, to find that I had 
penetrated your true character, when 
Lfirſt decided on the vigour of your 


f andes, and the goodneſs a 


your es ine 
FAREWELL. 
f 
: t 
N 7 | 
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Letter II. 


COLLEGE LAWS, FOUNDER, 
HANEFS CEORS. Wi Se. regen 


—_ —_— 


"of $UPPO 8E, you "hs been 
furniſhed with the | college - laws ; ? 
have peruſed them with care ; and 


tution of the univerſity, and of the 
courſe of ſtudies which you are def. 
tined to purſue. If unprovided, or 
unacquainted with this code, let me 
recommend it to your immediate at- 
tention. It is a maxim at the uni- 
verſity * jonorantia'legis'neminem 
excuſat.“ 


- * 
5 
HE 


have ſome general idea of the conſti- 
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excuſat. Your own good ſenſe will 

diſcern the equity of this maxim. 
WuriLsr the laws acquaint you 
with the conſtitution, let me give 
you a conciſe account of the univer- 
tity of which you are a member. 
My motive to this is not merely your 
own private gratification, but to en- 
able you to ſatisfy others, who may 
| interrogate you on the ſubject. 
Strangers frequently reſort to Cam- 
bridge; and many of them may 
wiſh to collect ſome information re- 
ſpecting the antiquities of the col- 
lege, and other [peculiarities of that 
_ venerable ſeat of learning. And 
wand it not ene you to be un- 
85 e 


red 
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prepared to anſwer their inquiries ? 
Harxvarpr-UniverstTY takes its 


date from the year 1638 ; and its 


name, from a reſpectable miniſter in 
a neighbouring town. Though ſur- 
rounded with dangers, and embar- 


raſſed with difficulties of every kind, 


our anceſtors did not forget the in- 
tereſts of learning. By experience 
they knew its pleaſures; and they 
could eaſily calculate its influence, in 


. refpett to freedom and religion. 


Enlightened themſelves, they benev- 
olently wiſhed that the rays of ſci- 
ence might fall on their deſcendants. 
And the wiſh was excited by a ra- 
tional conviction, that as long as 

B learning 


= 
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excuſat. Your own good ſenſe will 
_ diſcern the equity of this maxim. 
WHiLsT. the laws acquaint you 
with the conſtitution, let me glve 
you a conciſe account of the univer- 
lity of which you are a member. 
My motive to this is not merely your 
own private gratification, but to en- 
able you to ſatisfy others, who may 
interrogate you on the ſubject. 
Strangers frequently reſort to Cam- 
bridge; and many of them may 
with to collect ſome information re- 
ſpecting the antiquities of the col. 
lege, and other peculiarities of that 
by venerable; ſeat / of learning. And 
would it not mortify you to be un- 
. 51155 prepared 
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prepared to anſwer their inquiries ? 
Haxvarp-UniverSiTY takes its 
date from the year 1638 ; and its 
name, from a reſpectable miniſter in 
2 neighbouring town. Though ſur- 
rounded with dangers, and embar- 
raſſed with difficulties of every kind, 
our anceſtors did not forget the in- 
tereſts of learning. By experience 
they knew its pleaſures; and they 
could eaſily calculate its influence, in 
refpect to freedom and religion. 
Enlightened themſelves, they benev- 
olently wiſhed that the rays of ſci- 


ence might fall on their deſcendants. 


And the wiſh was excited by a ra- 
tional conviction, that as long as 
B learning 
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learning ſhould be cultivated, virtue 1 
and freedom would not want ad- 3 
voraties.. . -.-.. - 


Tuns ſentiments: will eaſily ac- 
count for the early eſtabliſhment of 
HARVARD-COLLZOE. In the year 
ſetts contemplated 4 publick ſchool 
at Newtown ;'and appropriated four 
hundred pounds to that object. 
But Mr. Jonx HARvARD, miniſter of 
Charleſtown, dying two years aftet, 
increafed this fum by the addition of 
a great part of his own eſtate; valued 
at ſeven or eight hundred pounds. 
Thus endowed, the ſchool was ex- 
alted to a college. Like thoſe of 

8 Zurope, 


| 
. 

. 

* 


1642. 
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Kurqpe, it took. the name of its 


ed. to Cambridge, in compliment to 
the college; and in memory of the 
place where many of our, fathers re- 
ceived their education. 

Dronxkxs were firſt e in 
The theſis publiſhed that 


year is a literary eurioſity. You 


will find it in Hutchinſon' 8 hiſtory. 


For the perſons, who have ſince grad- 
uated, | muſt refer you to the lateſt 
catalogue. You will there find ſome 
of the moſt dignified names in the 


United States. As ſons of the uni- 


verſity, ſome have obtained its hon- 
7 VA — they have been 
conferred 
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conferred as the juſt reward of their 
learning and patriotiſm. It muſt be 
pleaſing, and I think uſeful, to con- 
ſider the many illuſtrious characters, 
which have been formed 'at Cam- 
bridge. With ſuch objects before 


you, can you want examples to im- 


itate, or virtues to admire ? 


You have been introduced to the 
founder of the univerſity: perhaps, 


you may wiſh to be acquainted with 
ſome of its other benefactors and 
friends. Among theſe, STouGHToN, 
HolpEN, Hollis, Hancock, » Bovyi- 
STONE, HerSEY, CUMING, ALFOF.D, 
Bowpolx, and Exvinc, hold a moſt 
honourable place. To theſe illuſtri- 


c wy wr ” een ws = HY. Xx 


1 


r ame Da ©... a 
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dus benefactors I may add HopRIMS 
and DouplEv. Thefe great names 
have often inſpired the college-poet ; 
and enriched the exerciſes of the 
young orator. And on publick ve: 
caſions, I know not how genius and 
eloquence can be better employed, 
than in celebrating the patrons of 
It 1699, the Hon. WIIAAxuM 
Sroveffrom, Lieutenant Govetnour 
of the province, erected a hall for 
the. accommodation of ſtudents. It 
bore his name, and filled the fpace 
between Harvard and Mafſachuſetts 
halls. Holden-chapel commemorates 
the pious liberality of the widow and 


A) | daughters 
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daughters of SamvzL Hol DbzEx, one 
of the directors of the bank of Eng- 
land. In 1745 it was erected at their 
expenſe. Tous HOL IIs, of Lon- 
don, and a nephew of the ſame be- 
nevolent diſpoſition, will rank high 
among the friends of learning. 'Two 
profeſſorſhips, one of Theology, the 


other of Mat hematicks and Natural 


Philoſophy, many valuable books, 
Which now adorn the library, and 


other donations, are fruits of their 


munificence. Hollis- hall, erected in 
1762, received its denomination from 
the publick gratitude to theſe patrons. 


The profeſſorſhip of Oriental lan- 


guages will remind you of Tous 


Hancock 
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Hancock, Eſq. of Boſton, by whom 
it was founded. You will alſo find 
his name in the library, to which. he 
generouſly contributed; and his 
portrait in the philoſophy - room, 
which his heir, the late Governour, 
beſide executing his uncle's liberal 
intentions, furniſhed in a manner 
ſuited to its elegant deſtination. 
This room is adorned with portraits 
of three other benefactors to the W 
verſity, taken at full length. 1151 
Tux well intended donations of 
NichoL As BoYLsTONE, EZEKIEL and 
ABNER HERSEY, | and JoHN| Cuu- 
ING, do honour to their memory. 
The firſt laid a partial foundation 
155 | for 
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for a profeſſorſhip of Rhetorick and 
the Belles Lettres. The others, to 
voted their benefactions to a Medical 
eſtabliſhment. From the eſtate of 
Jortn ALroRkp, an appropriation has 
been made for che future ſupport of 
a profeſſor of Politicks and Morality. 
The late WILLIAM Exvitc bequeath- 
ed one thoufand pounds for the en- 
ooragement of Oy; abt * 
teria Medica. © 

Io induce Aran s 
the univerſity, and there to proſe- 
cute theologieal ſtudies, Epwary 
Hopxixs made a donation, which is 
now veſted im lands. Part of the in- 


Come 


„ 
— 
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come ariſing from theſe lands is the 
reward of ſuch reſidents as ſhall ex- 
hibit their progreſs in divinity by a 
courſe of diſſertations. Impreſſed 
with the great importance of aſcer- 
taining the principles of Natural Re- 
ligion, and defending thoſe. of Reve- 


lation, of expoſing the errours of 


Popery, and maintaining the validity 
of Preſbyterian Or dination, the Hon. 
Judge Duplxv founded an annual 
lecture. The lecturer is choſen by 
truſtees ; and receives his pecuniary 
reward from the college treaſurer, 

Fon the benefactors, it may be 


proper to make a tranſition to the 


governours of the univerſity. | The 
R451 | board 
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board of Qverſeers is compoſed of 
the Firſt Magiſtrate of the common- 
3 wealth, of theLieutenant Governour, 
of the Council and Senate, of the 
Preſident of the ſuciety, and of the 
Congregational Miniſters of Boſton, 
Oharleſtown, Cambridge, Water- 
town, Roxbury, and Dorcheſter. 
The Preſident, five Fellows, and 
Treaſurer, conſtitute the corporation. 
The immediate government is exer- 
ciſed by the Preſident, the Profeſ- 
ors: reſiding i in Cambridge, the four 
Tutors, and the Ifbrarian. There 
4s x French inſtructer, and alſo pro- 
feſſors of Anatomy, and Surgery, 
n amd Practice of Phyfick, 
8480 and 
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and Chemiſtry and Materia Medica. 
lity, they are  neceſlarity dikhicrged! 
from any part in its — 
government. 99 

'You have ſeen the Udrary; ; -and 
have taken notice of the very ancient 
books which fil one of the alcoves. 8 
Theſe books were reſcued from the 
flames, which, in 1764, conſumed 
the old college. But you will not 
regret this accident; when you' ob. a 
ſerve the elegant and commodious | 
ſru@ure, © which was immediately 5g 
ratfed ' at the publick expenſe. A 
library; confiſting of fifteen thouſand 
ves will amply TSA the 

loſs 
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loſs, of that which periſhed in be 85 
flames. The muſeum, though its 
ancient treaſures are irrecoverable, ih 
is daily enriched by donations. from [ 0 
every quarter of the globe. And | 
the philoſophical apparatus yields | N 
not to any one on the continent. 
From its early eſtabliſhment till 


within a very few years, the univer- 


ſity not only enj joyed the patronage 
of government, but experienced its 
liberality. , Beſide erecting Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Hollis, and Harvard-halls, the 
General Court made an annual grant, 
which reduced the expenſes of a pub- 
lick education. The grant is now 
with- held .3 and the inſtructers re- 


ceive 
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5 ceive their ſupport from the college- ; 


funds, and allgliments on the ſtu- 
dents. 


Tuus have I given n 


account of the oldeſt ſeminary of 
learning in the United States. 1 


hope, I have been ſo explicit as to 
ſatisfy your curioſity, without being 
ſo minute as to tire your : patience. 


In the progreſs of your academical 


life, you will become acquainted with 
facts, which I have omitted by de- 
ſign. Your time is valuable; and 
I am unwilling to draw your atten- 
tion from objects of er er. | 


tance. 
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Letter III. 


GENERAL BEHAVIOUR, Oc. 


2 
2 IR 8 2 4 4 2 )— ate, 


Tun age, at which you en- 
tered the univerſity, authorizes me 
to addreſs you as a youth of ſome 
experience and reflection. You are 
not too young to know that all ſo- 
cieties have their peculiar regula- 
tions, upon the obſervance of which 
their very exiſtence depends. As 
you will eaſily comprehend this prin- 
ciple, I hope you will not fail to 
make the application. 

Too 


us 
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Too many are hurried to the uni- 
verſity, before they can eſtimate the 
value of a publick education be- 
fore they can diſcern the great end 
of literary inſtitutions ;—or perceive 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of good 
order. The conſequences are the 
uiter neglect of their own ſtudies, 
and the interruption of the Rudies 

of others. Too young for reflec- 
tion, and too old for the reftraints 
of fear, they require all the wiſdom 
of government to keep them in tol- 


e e eee 
mould 


you, they who ſoperintended your 
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ſhould be well fitted for the univer- 
ſity. You were, therefore, indulged 
with a year extraordinary in prepar- 
/atory ſtudies. And I ſhall be much 
diſappointed, if your diligence and 
ſteadineſs do not vey the FRO: of 


this meaſure. X 44557) 


Tx college-laws I mentioned in a 
former letter, and alſo the perſons 
intruſted with their execution. 1 
am willing to believe, that you 
will carefully obſerve the former; 
and treat the latter with becoming 

reſpect. The laws were made by 
vile and good men; and you may 
be aſſured, that they are executed 
* perſons of learning and recti- 

tude;— 
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tude. ;—perfons, who are as diſpoſed 
2s they are able, to promote your true 
intereſt ;—perſons, who have a gen- 
erous zeat for the honour of tlie uni- 
verſity ; and who are entitled to 
good treatment on the principle of 
common gratitude. I mention theſe 
facts, becauſe early prejudices againfi 
the inſtructera are eaſily introduced 
into young minds. But do you ex+ 
prefentation to the teſt of your own 
experience. You will tell me, I am 
confident, that in every inſtructer 
you have met with a friend. _ 

Ir is not uncommon to hear loud 


La" 
— * a 
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college. Ignorance of mankind, and 
of the art of governing, has long 


been a faſhionable charge. But it 


would become perſons, before they 
cenſure, to conſider how difficult it 
is to act in the double capacity of a 
peace-officer, and an inſtructer. I 
cannot imagine a more perplexing 
ſituation. Nor could I be more em- 
barraſſed, than to be reſponſible. for 
diſorders, which if excuſed, would 


be imputed: to remiſſneſs; 4 W 


iſhed, to ſeverity. 


AFTER What has been ſaid, I takes 
it for granted, you will aim at the 
utmoſt regularity of behaviour. — 
With your good ſenſe, it is impoſſi- 
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ble. that you ſhould ever miſtake 
rudeneſs for wit; or that you ſhould 
diſplay , your, independence by riot- 
ous actions within the walls of the 
college, or by indecencies in the hall, 
and the chapel. In ſtudents younger 
than yourſelf, theſe exceſſes may be 
imputed to indiſcretion. Candour 
vill ſuggeſt, that childhood is vanity. 
And benevolence, whilſt it frames 
an apology for inconſideration, will 
encourage a pleaſing hope, that the 
improvements of the youth will ob- 
literate the follies of the child. But 
you can have no claim to this ex- 
tenuation. What would be indif- 
cretions in others, will be crimes in 
you. AMoONe 
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Auoxd the ſcenes of college · di- 
order, I am forry to mention the 
chapel. © But it would be as diſſicult 
to deny, as to excuſe, the folly and 
impiety which have deſecrated that 
place. It ſeems as if young perſons 
tmagined, that to do homage to 
or that the reputation of the ſcholar 
would ſuffer from the feriouſneſs of 
the Chriſtian. But never was there 
a greater miftake. We honour our- 
ſelves, when we honour a Being, 
whoſe exiflence, perfections, and all- 
directing providence, are proved be- 
yond contradiction. Fervent and 
rational devotion is the ſplendid or- 

N nament 


nament of great minds. As you ex- 
tend your acquaintance with literary 
characters, you will find, that ſome 
of the beſt ſcholars were as eminent 
for their piety, as their learning. 
The vaſt genius, and extenſive know- 
ledge of Sir Isaac NewToON would 
not ſuffer him to be an atheiſt. And 
the profound Loc KE Was too well 
acquainted with the human mind, 

not to adore Its Author. Ty 


FAREWELL. 


* * 
x 4 ah 
0 
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Letter rv. 


COURSE OF STUDY DURING 
THE FOUR TRANS | 


242 * TY - * nenn . * 147; - I a aA... nen 4 


8 1 proceed to your 
future ſtudies, it may be proper to 
review the claffical knowledge which 
you. have already acquired. You 
are acquainted with Cicero, Virgil, 
Ceſar, and Horace; can render 
Engliſh into Latin with eaſe and 
correqneſs ; have been introduced 


to Xenophon and Homer ; and are 


maſter of the Greek Teſtament. 
The rules of grammar, you can re- 
| peat 
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peat with fluency; and apply with 
judgment. And you are ſo familiar 
with the Roman orator, and the ly- 
rick poet, that you are not embarraſ- 
ſed with the lengthened periods of 
en een 
of the other. + _ 
. Newtown apt 
1 to the languages. You have a gen- 
eral acquaintance with Arithmetick. 
Ike principles of Geography have 
agrecably varied your ſtudies 3 and 
you underſtand the conſtruction and 
: uſe of the globe. To entertain ſome 8 
of your leiſure hours, you have had 
recourſe to the hiſtories of Greece 
and Rome. And that of your oπ¼n 


country 


8 ; 
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country has not been wholly negle&- 
ed, Thus informed, you begin the 


college life with every advantage. 


You have anticipated the academical 


ſtudies : and if you perſevere, your 


future improvements” muſt be an- 
ſwerable to your preſent acquiſitions. 


Foux important years are now. 


before you: let me give you ſome 
general account of the courſe of 
ſtudy to which they are devoted. 
The Frs: year, you will read Sal- 
luſt, Livy, Horace, Terence, Homer's 
Hiad, Xenephon's Retreat of the 
Ten- thouſand. You will ſtudy Rhet- 
orick, extracted from the Preceptor, 
* W of Speaking, Millot's Ele- 

ments 
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ments of Univerſal Hiſtory, Lowth's 
Grammar, Pike's Arithmetick,French 
and Hebrew, Watts's Logick, Morſe's 
Geography, and the Globes. 


Tae Second year, you will pro- 


ceed with the Claſſicks, as before. 
You will purſue the ſtudy of French 


and Hebrew, of Logick, Geography, 


Arithmetick, and Hiſtory, You 
will begin Locke on the Underſtand- 


ing, Blair's Lectures, Menſuration, 


and Algebra. Under the inſpection 


of the Profeſſor of Languages, you 


will correct bad Engliſh. And there 


will be occaſionally required Tranſ- 
nations of Fngiiſh imp Latin, 


ITxtx ſtudies of the TnIxD year are 
1 the 
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the Claſſicks already enumerated, 
Hebrew and French, Hiſtory, Locke, 
Euclid's Elements, Enfield's Philoſo- 
phy, Plain Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Conick Sections, Menſuration of 
Heights and Diſtances, Navigation, 
Engliſh Coopers Forenſick Dif 


putations, | 6 72 1＋— 14 
Tue LasT year, you wil ae 
to the Elements of Natural and Po- 
litical Law, by Burlemaqui, to Di- 
alling, Projections of the Sphere, 
Spherick Geometry, and Trigonom- 
etry, with their application to Aftro- 
nomical Problems, Ferguſon” s Af. 
tronomy, and Doddridge's Lectures. 
At the ſame time, you will proſecute 
I Engliſh 
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Engliſh Compoſition, Forenſick Diſ- 
putations, Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, 
To theſe exerciſes, I would-add De- 
claiming ; which, during the two 
firſt years, is in private; afterwards, 
in the chapel 
SUCH 1s the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
ſtudy at Cambridge. That the ſyſ- 
tem is generally good, there can be 
no doubt: but I dare not affirm, 
that the objects of Academical edu- 
cation might not admit of a better 
arrangement. It has long been my 
opinion, that metaphyſical ſtudies 
are enjoined at too early a ſtage of / 
the college-life. The mind muſt ac- 
quire conſiderable ſtrength, before it 1 
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can examine its own powers; and 
attend to its own operations. Hence, 
a ſtudious youth may become a 
Mathematician, and a Natural Phi- 
loſopher, long before he can become 
an expert Metaphyſician. If this be 
a fair repreſentation, ' the ſcience of 
the human' mind ſhould crown the 
ſyſtem of publick education. 

As a different courſe, however, is 
eſtabliſhed, it is not for you to ob- 
ject, but to comply. The TEurLE 
of Science is erected on the ſummit 
of a mountain, the aſcent to which 
is difficult on all ſides, though it is 
poſſible, leſs fo in one direction than 
another. The path choſen for you, 

though 
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though rough and winding, will cer- 
tainly conduct to this fair ſtructure. 
Every ſtep gained will reward your 
exertion ; and facilitate your ad- 
vances. If new obſtacles ariſe, you 
will have new ſtrength to furmount 
them. The great object will bright- 
en as you approach it. And I would 
hope, that the rewards of the ſcholar 
will even ſurpaſs the expectations of 
the poet, when he ſaid, Sublimi 
feriam ſidera vertice.” 


FAREWELL. 
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Letter v. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


— 


— 


For muſt have obſerved, and 
it is poſſible with ſome ſurpriſe, that 


I have made no inquiries relative to - 


your future profeſſion. I have not 


impertinently aſked, whether it is 


your intention to be a lawyer, a 
phyſician, or a miniſter ;—whether 
ſtudy is to be the employment of 
your life, or the pleaſing entertain- 
ment of a leiſure hour; whether 


your wiſhes would lead you to ac- 
tive or ſedentary purſuits. Shall I 
ED fay, 


* 
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ſay, I have avoided theſe queſtions 
by deſign ? If I could predict your 
future employment, it would pro- 
duce no change in the tenour of my 
counſels. And may I add, if you 
have made up your own judgment, 
it ought to have no influence in the 
choice of your | ſtudies. General 
knowledge is the object contempla- 
ted by a publick education. And 
to deſerve the reputation of a ſcholar, 
your acquiſitions ſhould be as vari- 
ous as the branches of ſcience cul- 
tivated at the univerlity ; and as 
extenſive as the tranſient term of 
four years will allow. The more 
you know, the more brilliant the fig- 


ure 
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ure which you will make, whatever 


walk of life you may finally chooſe. 


The various objects of human know- 
ledge have an intimate connexion. 
And, whilſt their union gives ſtrength 


to genius, it multiplies the ſources 


of literary pleaſure. 

A GENERAL arrangement of col. 
lege-ſtudies I exhibited in my laſt let- 
ter. According to that arrange- 
ment, a very important place is aſ- 
ſigned to the GR EEK and Roman 
CLassIcKs. You may perhaps, en- 
tertain the flattering thought, that 
you are already a proficient in this 
branch of literature. Familiar with 
Cicero and Virgil, with Horace and 

Ceſar, 


©@ Had 4 ata. «14 


— 
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Ceſar, you may be willing to diſcon- 


tinue the acquaintance, *, Vu may 


turn from the Sacred Claflicks, a8 
no longer deſerving your attention. 
And you may be hardly perſuaded 
to beſtow that time on Homer and 
Xenophon, to which the one has an 
indiſputable claim as an immortal 
poet; and the other, as a poliſhed 
hiſtorian. The facility, -with which 
you will accompany your claſs, 'may 
betray you into this errour. And 
you will be confirmed in it, if you 
liſten to all the. faſhionable objec- 


tions, which are now made to the 


ſtudy of ancient languages, 
_ I kNow not whether 1 have been 


moſt 
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moſt ſulpriſed or diſguſted, at mod- 
ern obſervations on Greek and Ro- 
man learning. Even the friends of 
claſſical | literature have not always 
done: juſtice to the ſubject. In re- 
commendation of Greek and Latin, 
they have remarked how much thoſe 
languages have contributed to enrich 
our own. And hence they have in- 
ferred the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
an acquaintance with them, if it 
were only as a qualification to trace 


a modern word to its ancient ſource. 


Bur you will remember, that a 
mere etymologiſt is the very loweſt 
character in the republick of letters. 
Such a perſon may underſtand the 

derivation 
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derivation of a word, without know- 
ing its preciſe meaning. And though 
he aſſume the name, he muſt want 
the eſſentials of the ſcholar. It is 
therefore, injuſtice to claſſical ſtudies, 
to repreſent the pedantick qualiſica- 
tions of an etymologiſt as the prin- 
cipal end for which thoſe ſtudies are 
purſued. 


You will aſk then, why ſo much 
time is devoted to them ; and why 
a perſevering application to the 


Claflicks is ſo warmly. recommend- 


ed? J anſwer, for the very im- 
portant purpoſe of improving your 
underſtanding, and cultivating your 
taſte. The Roman and Grecian 
5 writers 


4 
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writers of eſtabliſhed reputation will 
aſſiſt you in thinking, writing, and 
ſpeaking well. In their works you 
will find the moſt liberal and elegant 
ſentiments. Many of their produc- 
tions may be conſidered as finiſhed 
models of good ſenſe, and good lan- 
guage. To borrow an expreſſion 
from one, who was qualified to diſ- 
cern their beauties, and to eſtimate 
their value, you muſt look to thofe 
writers for © all that belongs to orig- 
< inal genius, to a ſpirited, maſterly, 
“and high execution.“ Theſe rea- 
ſons are ſufficient to juſtify the ear- 
neſtneſs, with which I recommend 
Claſſical Studies. It is my wiſh to 


ſee 
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ſee you inſtructed and delighted ;— 
to ſee your genius acquire ſtrength, 
and your taſte a high poliſh. 

| SUuBsERvIENT to theſe ends, are 
the juſtly admired productions enu- 
merated in a former letter. I there 
mentioned Salluſt, Livy, Horace, 
Terence, Homer's Iliad, and Xeno- 
phon's Retreat of the Ten-thouſand. 
To theſe let me add the works of 
Tacitus, Pliny's Epiſtles, Cicero's 
Letters and Tuſculan Queſtions, and 
indeed, all his elegant works, the 
Odyſſey of Homer, Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, and Select Orations of 
Demoſthenes and Ifocrates. Theſe 


productions of Roman and Grecian 


L. genius 
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genius have an eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion. Their peculiar excellencies 
have been pointed out by criticks of 
taſte and judgment, And it is in- 
conceivable how much aſſiſtance you 
may derive from them, if ambitious 
of the ſtyle and ſentiments, which 
diſtinguiſh the polite ſcholar. 
Trovcr familiar with Virgil, you 
will permit me to recall your atten- 
tion to his truly correct poems. As 
a writer, judgment raiſed him above 
his contemporaries : as a man, he 
was univerſally eſteemed for his 
modeſty. .. Let Virgil be read al- 
moſt to ſatiety, is the advice of a 
modern writer. Acquainted with 
| the 


. 
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the beauties of his compoſition, you 
may then devote a moment to thoſe 
who have made him their model; 
and who have beſt ſucceeded in their 
attempts to imitate the ſmoothneſs 
of his numbers. Of theſe, Sanna- 
zarius, a Neapolitan of the fifteenth 
century, brings the higheſt recom- 
mendations. The purity of his 
ſtyle, and the harmony of his verſe; 
have procured him many warm ad- 
mirers. And by the beſt judges of 
claſſical merit, Vida, an Italian, who 
flouriſhed in the ſucceeding century, 
is thought to deſerve all the encomi- 
ums, which modern admiration has 
beſtowed on his taſte and genius. 


.I CANNOT 


vv. 4 
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I canNnorT cloſe this letter without 
repeating the friendly advice, that 
you will ſuffer nothing to divert 
you from the enthuſiaſtick proſecu- 
tion of theſe ſtudies. Vour attain- 
ments will refute all objections to 
claſſical learning. However employ- 
ed in life, never will you regret a 
comphance with this counſel. Your 
experience will atteſt the refined 
pleaſures which flow from this foun- 
tain ; and your claſſical accompliſh- 
ments will be my vindication. 


FAREWELL. 
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Letter VI. 


GRAMMAR, RHETORICK, &.. 


— 


F 


L us earneſtneſs, with which 

I have recommended the immortal 
productions of Grecian and Roman 
genius, will not, I hope, cool your 
ardour for other ſtudies ; or confine 
your ambition to claſſical eminence: 
General knowledge, I have already 
obſerved, is the great object of an 
academical education. This you will 
carefully bear in mind: and, under 
the influence of this important truth, 
I ſhall proceed to offer my ſenti- 
. ments 
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ments on the various ſtudies which 
will divide your time. 

Ta write your own language with 
grammatical correctneſs; to read 
and ſpeak it with propriety ; to diſ- 
cern its beauties; and to be able 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe beauties by their 
proper names, are objects highly de- 
ferving the attention of a ſcholar. 
For this reaſon, Lowth's Grammar, 
the Art of Speaking, and a fmall 
treatiſe on Rhetorick, are put into 
the hands of a ſtudent, ſoon after his 
admiſſion to the univerſity ; and 
furniſh ſome of the exerciſes of the 
freſhman-year. The laſt of theſe 
works is plain and comprehenſive. 

— "Im 
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The Art of Speaking is confidered, 
on the whole, a valuable compilation. 
And as to the Grammar, it is a mon- 
ument of the judgment, accuracy, 
and critical en of the learned 
author. N * | 
IT is mortifying to obſerve, how 
few, after all the expenſes of a pub- 
lick education, are maſters of their 
own language. Errours in point of 
grammar are not uncommon. Still 
more numerous are the faults arifing 
from the impertinence and confuſion 
of Rhetorical figures. The mcum- 
berance of ſuperſtuous words is a 
general evil. And many compoſi- 
tions, in which the rules of gram- 


* mar 
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mar are ſtrictly obſerved ; and which 
are not deficient in ornament, are 
diſguſting for want of that ſmooth- 
neſs which is produced by a judi- 
cious arrangement of words, partic- 
ularly of thoſe which terminate a 
ſentence. The power of numbers is 
felt by every perſon who has a good 
ear. And the ſentiment muſt be 
weighty indeed, to conpenſate an in- 
attention to — in the ſtruc- 
ture of a period. | 


You will not Pg think it 
beneath you to avail yourſelf of ev- 
ry thing which is eſteemed an ex- 
cellence in good writing. Endeav- 
our firſt, to be grammatically correct. 
With 
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With this view, conſult Lowth, who 
preſcribes excellent rules; and whoſe 
work contains many critical and ju- 
dicious remarks. The elements of 
Rhetorick will unfold the nature and 
uſe of ſigures; and from Blair and 
Maſon, you will learn the power of 
numbers in Engliſh compoſition. 
The ancients paid great attention to 
this fubject. They knew what aſ⸗ 
toniſhing effects might be produced 
by proper words in proper places. 
Iſocrates among the Greeks, and 
Cicero among the Romans, were 
maſters of this art. Converſing with 
theſe writers, you may be led to im- 
itate their manner. 
TRE 
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Tut profeſſor of languages will 
cheerfully afford his aſſiſtance. He 
will point 'out redundances and de- 
fects. He will ſhow when figures 
are improperly introduced; and when 
they are pertinent and ornamental. 
He will convince you how much a 
ſtyle may be improved, merely by a 
tranſpoſition of words. The princi- 
ples of harmony, he will explain to 
your ſatisfaction. He will refer you 
to compoſitions at once clear, rich, 
and flowing. And with the moſt 
weighty arguments he will ſupport 
the aſſertion, that you muſt write 
' AGREEABLY, if you would write 
WELL. 


REVIEWING 
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| Reviewinc this letter, you may 


poſſibly think, that the directions 


and counſels, which are the ſubject 
of it, are premature. I am aware, 
that themes are not among the ex- 
erciſes of the firſt year. But, though 
not exacted by the college-laws, ſtill 
I hope. you will devote ſome time to 
Engliſh compoſition. Letters you 
will certainly write: and they may 
be made both a pleaſing, and an uſeful 
exerciſe, In epiſtolary compoſitions, 
let neatneſs and correctneſs be your 


aim; and Cicero your guide. He 


is juſtly preferred to the elegant 


Pliny ; becauſe he correſponded with 


his friends ; and Pliny, with the 
world. 
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world. There is an excellent tranſ- 
lation of Cicero's epiſtles by Mel- 
moth. You will occaſionally con- 
ſalt the tranſlation for the benefit of 
the notes: but you will peruſe the 
original, 


FAREWEL1.. 
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Letter VII. 


HISTORY, MILL Or, G. 


— 


* 
— 


—— 


Mrior: Elements of Gen- 
eral Hiſtory are a pleaſing introduc- 
tion to that uſeful and entertaining 
ſtudy. The high reputation of the 
author procured the work many ad- 
mirers in Europe. And in our own 
country, it has received the warm 
approbation of ſome, whoſe taſte 
and judgment are not to be queſ⸗- 
tioned. © Elegant perſpicuity, and 
ſpirit in the narrative, —ſolidity, juſ- 
tice, and impartiality in the reflec- 


F tions,” 
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tions,” are the terms in which this 
work has been characterized. 

BuT do not ſuffer this impoſing 
deſcription to miſlead your under- 
ſtanding. Remember, Millot has 
furniſhed only the Elements of Hil. 
tory. To obtain a clear and com- 
prehenſive view of ancient and mod- 
ern events, you muſt have recourſe 
to other writers. A work, ſo con- 
ciſe and general as this, can make 
only a {light impreſſion. The infor- 
mation conveyed by it muſt be very 
partial ; and conſequently, very in- 
adequate to the exigencies of a libe- 
ral ſcholar. Still, as an introduction 
to hiſtory, it has great merit. When 

| e miaſter 
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maſter of theſe elements, a youth is 


qualified to ſtudy larger works with 


ſucceſs. He is able to connect events 
with a" preciſion, which otherwiſe 
would not have been in his power. 
And whilſt he obſerves things wifh 
the eye of a philoſopher, like a phi- 
loſopher, he will endeavour to re- 
fer them to their proper cauſes. 
Muſt not ſuch a ſtudy be highly 
gratifying to an inquiſitive mind ? 
Muſt not hiſtorical knowledge be an 
inexhauſtible ſource of mental en- 
tertainment ?-: Is it not one of the 
truly elegant accompliſhments of 

the ſcholar ? 
UNnvDzx the head of claſſical litera- 
ture, 


x 
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tions,” are the terms in which this 
work has been characterized. 


Bur do not ſuffer this impoſing 
deſcription to miſlead your under- 
ſtanding. Remember, Millot has 
furniſhed only the Elements of Hi. 
tory. To obtain a clear and com- 
prehenſive view of ancient and mod- 
ern events, you muſt have recourſe 
to other writers. A work, ſo con- 
ciſe and general as this, can make 
only a ſlight impreſſion. The infor- 
mation conveyed by it muſt be very 
partial : and conſequently, very in- 
adequate to the exigencies. of a libe- 
ral ſcholar. Still, as an introduction 
to hiſtory, it has great merit. When 
| NO | maſter 


SY 
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maſter of theſe elements, a youth is 


qualified to ſtudy larger works with 


ſucceſs. He is able to connect events 
with a preciſion, which otherwiſe 
would not have been in his power. 
And whilſt he obſerves things with 


the eye of a philoſopher, like a phi- 


loſopher, he. will endeavour to re- 
fer them to their proper cauſes. 
Muſt not ſuch a ſtudy be highly 
gratifying to an inquiſitive mind ? 
Muſt not hiſtorical knowledge be an 
inexhauſtible ſource of mental en- 


tertainment ? Is it not one of the 


truly elegant accompliſhments of 
the ſcholar ? 


UNDER the head of claſſical litera- 
ture, 
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ture, I mentioned Salluſt, Xenophon, 
Tacitus, and Livy. I need not there- 
fore, enlarge in their commendation. 
I am confident, you will read them 
with attention : but that they may 
inform your underſtanding as well 
as gratify your taſte, previouſly con- 
fult Adams's and Potter's Antiquities.. 
The former will clear up many ob- 
ſcure paſſages in the Roman hiſtory: 
and the latter will throw 185 on 
the Grecian page. 


TEE name of Rollin is well known 
and reſpected at the univerſity. 
You will read his ancient hiſtory 
with the care due to a work ſo well- 
intended ; and Wien diſplays ſuch 
various 


* 
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various. learning. Gillies's Greece, 

the Travels of Anacharſis, Ruſſell's 
Ancient and Modern Europe, Hook's 
Roman Hiſtory, Ferguſon's Progreſs 
and Termination of the Roman Re- 

publick, are productions of ac- 
knowledged merit. To theſe, ſhould: 
add Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, if his language bet- 
ter accorded with his work; and his 
temper were that of a fair and impar- 
tial hiſtorian. But if we admit the 
rules preſcribed by Cicero for this 
ſpecies of compoſition, Gibbon muſt 
appear to great difadvantage, both as 
a writer, and as a man. 


Hunz and Henry have W 1 
F 2 very 
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very intereſting account of England. & 
Robertſon has immortalizedScotland 
by his labours. And his rival, Stu- 
art, has done great honour both to 
himſelf, and his country. Leland's 
hiſtory of Ireland is much commend- 
ed. And Raynal's account of the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies was read and 
admired, when it firſt made its ap. 
pearance. Eb 
| You have already a1light acquain- 
tance with the hiſtory of your own 
country. As you would eſteem it a 
diſgrace to be deficient in domeſtick 
information, I would recommend to 
your peruſal the following works: 
Dr, Williams's Hiſtory of Vermont, 
Dr. 
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Dr. Belknap's Hiſtory of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, and his Biography, Judge Sul- 
livan's Hiſtory of the Diſtrict of 


Maine, Governour Hutchinſon's Hiſ- 


tory of Maſſachuſetts, Collections of 
the Hiſtorical Society, Smith's Hiſ- 
tory of New-York, Jefferſon's Notes 
on Virginia, Ramſay's Account of 
the War in Soutb-Carolina, and his 


Hiſtory of the American Revolution, 
Gordon's Hiſtory of the War, Imlay's 


and Finche's Deſcription of Ken- 
tucky, Franklin's Review of the Hiſ- 
tory of Pennſylvania, Colden's Hiſ- 


tory of the Five Nations, Charlevoix's 


Journal of Travelz through North- 
America, To theſe let me add Bel- 


ſham's 


e * 
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ſham's Hiſtory of George III. and 

the Tranſactions of American litera 
Societies. The former will throw 
ſome light on the political, the latter, 
on the natural hiſtory: of the country. 
Da. Morſe's Geography contains 
many important facts, with which 
every ſcholar ſhould be well acquaint- 
ed. A new andimproved edition of 
this work will ſoon make its appear- 
ance. Geographical knowledge is 
not ony a pleaſing acquiſition, but it 
is a pre- requiſite to the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tery, voyages, and travels. The ar- 
tificial globe will afford you great aſ- 
ſiſtance in this purſuit; and if you 
procure ſome approved maps, toge- 
:"* er 
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ther with Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtorical and 
Biographical Charts, you will not, at 
any future time, regret the expenſe. 

Having mentioned Dr. Prieſtley, 


Iam naturally reminded of his Lec- 


tures on Hiſtory. By all means, give 
thoſe Lectures a place in your private 
library; and conſult them as a moſt 
learned and judicious performance. 
The Student's Dictionary, by Mor- 
timer, you may eaſily procure. 
In the ſecond part, you will find a 
compendium of Biography. When 
reading Plutarch's Lives of ancient 
perſons, and Johnfon's Lives of the 
Poets, and indeed, when ſtudying hiſ- 
tory of any kind, it will be a great 

convenience 
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convenience to have Mortimer's Dic- 
tionary at command. 

BiocrRAPHERs have greatly con- 
tributed to the entertainment and 
inſtruction of mankind. - A hiſtori- 
cal account of thoſe perſons, who 
have been diſtinguiſhed in America, 
will be particularly intereſting to you. 
A work of this kind, ſucceſsfully be- 
gun by Dr. Belknap, will, when com- 
pleted, be a rich acquiſition to the 

country. 


I canwoT conclude this letter, 
without obſerving that narratives of 
particular events ought not to be 
overlooked in a courſe of hiſtorical 
reading. Judge Minot's account of 

| the 
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the Inſurrection in Maſſachufetts 18 
conciſe, faithful, and judicious. From 
his ſtyle and manner, you may form 
ſome idea of a continuation of Hutch- 
inſon's Hiſtory, a work with which 
the publick will ſoon be favoured. 
You may poſſibly object to the 
number of books recommended in 
this letter; and you may plead that 
college-exerciſes will not admit of 
ſuch extenſive reading. I feel the 
weight of the objection: but you 
will recollect, that there are vacations; 


and that they may, in part, be devot- 


ed to this object. Why would you 
loſe three out of twelve months ? for 


during ſo many, you are abſent from 


the 
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72 
the univerſity. The ſtudy of hiſtory 
cannot be conſidered as a ſeyere 


application of the mind. You may 
therefore, attend to your own health, 
and attend to your friends, whilſt 
the intervals of college-duty are filled 
up in the manner which I have now 
recommended. 


FAREWELL» 
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Letter VIII. 


HEBREW, FRENCH. 


* 


1 


] I: is optional, I believe, with the 
ſcholar, to ſtudy either the Hebrew, 
or the French language. Be not 
diſpleaſed, if I undertake to be the 
advocate of both. It is true, He- 
brew. and French are very unhke 
both in ſound and ſtructure. Equal- 
ly unlike are alſo the purpoſes for 
which they are ſtudied. The know- 
ledge of the one is a learned,—that 
of the other, a polite accompliſh- 
ment. The former is a qualification 

G | for 
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for ſacred criticiſm : the latter, for 
an elegant intercourſe with the 


Wrar wonders may be pcrform- 
ed by wit ! Two humorous lines * 


of the celebrated Butler have almoſt 


ruined the reputation of Hebrew. 
The deciſion of the poet, who knew 
nothing of the language, has been 
oppoſed to the ſober judgment of 
thoſe who were maſters of it. Hence 
the contempt, with 'which Hebrew 
literature has been treated at the 
univerſity. A profeſſorſhip has been 
founded to very little purpoſe ; and 

| the 


— 
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* Hebrew roots are ever found 
To flouriſh beſt in barren ground. 
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the, ne e Sener. of a 
almoſt defeated. 


SUPERIOUR to common prejudices, 


you will, not fail to honour your{elt ; 


and to gratify the Hebrew profeſſor, 


by. attending his lectures. With 
his aſſiſtance, you will eaſily acquire 


ſome general knowledge of this 


ancient and venerable language. To 
ſay the leaſt, without neglecting oth- 
er ſtudies, you may lay a foundation 
for future attainments in Hebrew 
literature. Who knows: whethen 
curioſity, or conſiderations of a pro- 
feſſional nature, may not incline you 
to repair to the fountain of religious 

information? 


I 
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information If, in any future time, 


this ſhould be your ambition, it will 
be a pleaſing reflection that TOR * 
lowed my advice. Fenn 


Ax acquaintance with the French 


Uungunge is eſcritial t 4 modern 


education. The revolution has in- 


troduced us to the politeſt people on 
earth. Even before that event, 
there was a prevailing inclination to 
ſtudy their language. And long be- 
fore a French inſtructer was em- 


ployed by the univerſity, ſome of 
the ſcholars added this to their other 


accompliſhments. That you will 
follow their example, I have every 


Fee to believe. To read the 


Ft French 
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French language with eaſe; to ſpeak 


it with propriety and to write it 
correctly, are enviable attainments. 


The firk will not coſt you fo much 


labour as you, may now imagine. 
But a cloſe and perſevering attention 
to the grammar, and continual prac- 
tice, muſt qualify you for Writing 
and converſing in French. 

I am diſpoſed to think, that the 
labour required will not diſcourage- 
your application to a language which! 
has indeed, many charms; and which 
is now ſpoken as well by the moſt. 
informed, as the politeſt people. T1 
imagine, l now ſee your exerciſes be- 
ſore YOU. + And hape, ſoon to hear 
that 
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that you have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Telemachus, delighted iequal- 
ly with the ſtyle as with the ſenti- 
ment. Let the chaſte compoſitions 
of the late Florian, particularly his 
Numa Pompilius, ſucceed thoſe of the 
excellent Fenelon. The Travels of 
Anacharſis, whilſt they diſplay the 
extenſive reading of the author, may 
be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the 
exquiſite harmony of which the 
French period 4s ſuſceptible. In: the 
5 works of Buffon, you will find the 
beauties of language with the Won 
ders of nature. The Studies of St. 
Pierre will afford you much enter- 
W 
times 


. 
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times lame, his language is good; 
and his remarks, many of them, 
new and pertinent. France has pro- 
duced numberleſs writers, who do 
honour to human genius. To men- 
tion the moſt eminent, I muſt ex- 
tend this letter to an unreaſonable 


length. I therefore, refer you to 
the F rench inſtructer, who will be 


pleaſed with your, aidyity and 
who will put into your hands ſuch 
works as will aid his own "OO: $. 
and make you a proficient, in 1 
A" vapor, Jy 
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Letter IX. 


LOGICK, LOCKE, REID, META. 
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Loren I am forry to 
ſerve, has with many perſons, a 
doubtful reputation. The time was, 
when it triumphed over other arts: 
alt" the time has come, when the 
uſurpation is too much reſented: 
From belig objects of veneration to 


become objects of contempt, is the 


fate of many things in this world. 
In the walks of ſcience, many paths 
. been thronged and deſerted. 

Many 
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Many ſcholars may be compar- 
ed to that Roman empetor, who 
adored the images of the gods, one 


day; and defiled them: the next. 
War may not be abüſed? That 


the art of reaſoning has been degrad- 


ed to the art of wrangling, is a moſt 


unpleaſant truth. Availing them. 
{elves of its; technical terms, and ſyl- 


logiſtick forms, it is acknowledge 


that ſome have ſtopped the mouth 
of an adverſary, without convinc- 
ing his underſtanding. To centend 
rather for victory than for truth) 


may be the fäult of mere logiciand, 


Still the art itſelf is not to be in- 


n their diſgrace. 
REASON 
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BAD is a molt glorious endow- 
ment: and to know how to employ 
it· well in the inveſtigation of truth 
is an infinite advantage. This is the 
profeſſed abject of all logical treatiſes; 
amiĩahle and inquiſitive Dr. Watts, 
ever intent on. diſcovering the txuth, 
thought, he might ferve.mankind: by 
publiſhing this work. A, mind. fo 
ingenuous as his, would have.revolt- 
ed ati the idea of barren diſputation, 
Oß all men, he would have been 
by redueing it to rule 

Locick is divided into four parts, 


. 
"4 
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in conformity to the four principal 

| operations of the mind. Theſe are 
; perception, Judgment, argumenta- 


ö * tion, and diſpoſition. Whether this 
| * enumeration be complete, or defi- 
| cient, you will be able to determine, 


b 
ö when you have read ſome Eſſrys on 
| the Intellectual and Active Powers of 
N the Mind, compoſed by Dr. Reid; 
; and which may be cofiſidered as the 
; valuable fruits of a long courſe of 
; metaphyſical inquiry. For the preſ- 
. ent, you muſt content yourſelf "with 
l this'divifion. n... 
Thur part of logick which treats |; 
of perception, will introduce you b 
| to the doctrine of ideas, and the | 
| terms | 


Ll 
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terms by which they are expreſſed. 
Under the head of judgment, you 
will learn how, ideas are compared, 
and propoſitions formed. Argu- 
mentation will explain the myſtery 
of inferring unknown. truths from 
certain premiſes. And diſpaſition 


will help you to arrange your argu- 


ments in the beſt manner. Such are 
the. leading principles of the art of 


'reaſoning. Such is logick, as ex- 
plained by Dr. Watts in his valuable 


treatiſe on the ſubject; and occa- 


ſionally illuſtrated in his Improve- 


ment of the Mind. 


5 Tas work, which 1 mould. his 
you read, contains rules for conduct- 


ing 


we 


ing 
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ing ſyllogiſtick and forenſick diſpu- 
tations. Syllogiſms, in all their va- 
rieties, are explained in the third 
part of Logick. They were invent- 
cd by the great Ariſtotle ; but, with 
their author, they ſeem to be now 
paſſing into oblivion. I recollect the 
time, when ſyllogiſtick diſputations 
were the principal literary entertain- 
ment of a commencement-day. 'They 
are now ſuperſeded by exerciſes, in 
which the candidate for academical 
honours can diſcover his own taſte ; 
and accommodate himſelf to that of 
a polite auditory. 


FORENSICK 1 will al- 


ways, I preſume, ſupport their credit. 


H | They 
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They are a moſt pleaſing and uſeful 
exerciſe. As a mere diſplay of log- 
ical acuteneſs, they may perhaps, 
yield to ſyllogiſtick argumentation. 
But in every other view, they claim 
a ſuperiority. The forenſick diſ- 
putant, unconfined by moods and 
ſigures, is at liberty to expreſs his 
thoughts clearly, conciſely, and, I 
may add, elegantly. When advanced 
to this exerciſe, your own experience 
will accord with theſe obſervations. 

Havixe finiſhed the ſtudy of Log- 
ick, you will read Locke- on the Hu- 


man Underſtanding. Locke was an 
eminent philoſopher. And this 
work, if it had been the only fruit 

5 of 
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of his metaphyſical reſearches, would 
be ſufficient to immortalize his name. 
Its deſign is to aſcertain “ the orig- 
inal, certainty, and_extent of hu- 
man knowledge, together with the 
grounds and degrees of belief, opin- 
ion, and aſſent.“ In this inquiry 
into the conſtitution of the mind, 
the author has diſcovered the aſton- 
iſhing vigour of his own. No won- 
der ſome, who envied his reputation, 
oppoſed his Eſſay. Nor ought it to 
ſurpriſe us, if in a ſpeculation ſo pro- 
found, ſome things ſhould be liable 
to objection, 3 

Amons thoſe who, whilſt they 
revered his underſtanding, have diſ- 


ſented 
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ſented from ſome of the principles 
of Mr. Locke, Dr. Reid is the moſt 
refpetable. The ſcience of the hu- 
man mind was his favourite ſtudy. | 
His firſt publication on the ſubject 
was read with pleaſure : his laſt will 
more than pleaſe, it will inform; 
and in regard to ſome points, will 
convince. The one was well-intend- 
ed; the other is ingeniouſly exe- 
cuted. The work, on which I be- 
ſow theſe commendations, is entitled 
Effays on the Intellectual and Active 
» Powers of Man. The attentive pe- 
ruſal of theſe Eflays may be deferred 
to the Tenior-year. I ſay nothing of 
the fuperſicial production of Dr. 
Beattie. 
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Beattie. His Eſſay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth has been 


highly extolled : but I have not been 


able to diſcover its merits. 


DR. Hartley had ſtudied Locke 
and Newton : and his Obſervations 
on Man point him out as the won- 
der of his age. This performance 
diſcovers a ſtrength of genius, a 
compaſs of thought, an accumulation 
of learning, and a patience of in- 
quiry, which entitle him to rank 
with his great maſters. That part 
of the work, which contains the 
theory of the human mind, Dr. 
Prieſtley has publiſhed by itſelf, To 
render it entertaining, he has omit- 
H 2 ted 
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ted fome things which are merely 
trypothetical; and to make the ſyſ- 
tem intelligible, he has prefixed three 
eſſays of his own. A German phi- 
loſopher, Piſtorius, has enriched the 
other part, by ſome moſt valuable 
notes and obſervations. 


My ſubject led me to mention 
Hartley: but I do not recommend 
his work to your peruſal, whilſt at 
the univerſity. You have not time 
for ſuch an undertaking. It requires 
ſome months of patient ſtudy, and 
a moſt vigorous exertion of the 
mental powers, to comprehend his 
fyſtem. A future opportunity may 
however, invite; and intermediate 


improvements 
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improvements will certainly qualify 
you to examine his principles. 

In the mean time, to obtain ſome 
idea of Hartley's ſyſtem, and of the 
opinions of other writers, relative to 
the intellectual and moral cmi 
tion of man, you may turn to the 
eleventh volume of the American 
Encyclopedia. Under the head of 
Metaphyficks you will find many 
curious obſervations. Do not take 
the alarm at this term. I know the 
contempt in which Metaphyſick is 
held by polite ſcholars. But I know 
likewiſe, that the true ſource of this 
contempt 1s an unacquaintance with 
the real nature and tendency of 

__ Metaphyſical 
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Metaphyſical ſpeculations. They cer- 
N invigorate the mind; and, 
according to ſome of the beſt judges, 
they confer a rank in the republick 
of letters, to which the mere proſi- 
cient in polite literature cannot aſ- 
pire. 


FAREWELL. 
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Letter X. 
ALGEBRA, MATHEMATICKS. 


— — * Mi. 2 th. a. * n 


AlIxEADy acquainted with 
the principles of Arithmetick, and 
expert in the application of its rules, 
I hope you look forward, with ar- 


dour, to Algebra, Geometry, and 


the higher branches of Mathematics. 
I ſhould be mortified, if I could 
think, that popular prejudices againft 
theſe ſtudies would divert you froth 
their purſuit. As ſome have exerted 


© their wit on Metaphyſical ſpecula- 
As tions, others have treated Mathe- 


mat icks 
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maticks with the ſame indignity. 
They have repreſented the ſtudy as 
inſufferably dry ; the ſcience itſelf, 
as uſeleſs. To inveſtigate the pro- 
perties of circles, the relations of 
angles, the numbers expreſſed by 
Algebraick ſymbols, has appeared in 
their eyes far below the dignity of 
real genius. 

To a youth of ſentiment and feel- 
ing, ſuch repreſentations are very 
diſcouraging. The Elements of Eu- 
clid are put into his hands : he wiſhes 
to underſtand them. He ſees the 
Algebraiſt perform wonders by ſub- 
ſtituting letters or ſymbols for num- 
bers and quantities: he is defirous 

to 
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to comprehend the myſtery. He 
has heard of the excellency of Math- 
ematical reaſoning, and the convic- 


tion which it carries with it: he 


wiſhes to experience its effects. 
Though he may never have occaſion 


to ſurvey a piece of land; to navi- 


gate a veſſel; or to take the altitude 
of a mountain, yet he chooſes to 


know how theſe operations are per- 
formed. But -whilſt curioſity pro- 


pels him towards theſe objects, his 
progreſs is retarded by the prevailing 


A example of his fellow-ſtudents, and 


the faſhionable opinions of the age. 


5 How many, who want inclination 
or induſtry to engage in Mathemat- 
WV ical 


— waa. 
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ical ſtudies, take ſhelter under the- 


reputation of Dr. Swift ! Though he 
was unacquainted with this branch 
of literature, yet it is acknowledged, 
that he was a great man. But he 
would have been greater, if he had 
paſſed an honourable examination in 
Mathematicks at the univerſity of 
Dublin. And he would have been 
greater ſtill, if the painful recollection 
of his ignorance, as to this one ar- 
ticle, had not ſoured his temper ; 
and diſpoſed him, through life, to 
inſult and ridicule thoſe who made 


it their ſtudy. 


Bur let neither the authority of 
his name, nor the poignancy of his 
wit, 


; 
8 
| 
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ſtudy of nature he was remarkably 
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wit, prejudice your mind againſt 
Mathematical knowledge. Among 
thoſe, who have excelled in it, are 
perſons, whoſe ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding will command the admira- 
tion of all ages. The philoſophical 
greatneſs of Sir Isaac NEwTON was 
raiſed on this foundation. In the 


ſucceſsful ; becauſe he had been re- 
markably aſſiduous in the ſtudy of 
Mathematicks. And I have the 
pleaſure of an acquaintance with ſev- 
eral perſons, whoſe minds have been 
ſtrengthened ; and who have acquir- 


ed the habit of thinking cloſely, by 
their application to this branch of 
ſcience. a 
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PursvinG the {ſame object, may 
you reap the ſame advantage. Al. 
gebra, I will venture to predict, will 
be a pleaſing exerciſe, when its pecu- 
liar ſigns and ſymbols have become 
familiar to the eye ; and its leading 
principles are underſtood. In men- 
ſuration you will proceed without 
much difficulty. Many propoſitions 
in Euclid will require cloſe attention; 
if you mean, as well to comprehend 
as to repeat, the demonſtration. But 
| your labour will be greatly increaſ- 
ed, When you leave Plain for Sphe- 
rick Geometry and Trigonometry, 
and proceed to their application to 
Aſtronomical. problems. Still, every 
difficulty will give way to diligence. 
The 
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The plainer will prepare you for the 


higher branches of Mathematicks; 
and what the tutor began, the pro- 
feſſor will complete. | 


INNUMERABLE are the writers 
on this ſubje& ; and various their 
merits, if conſidered in reference to 
young perſons. Not thoſe which 
are the moſt profound, but ' thoſe 


productions which are moſt intelligi- | 
ble, muſt ſupply the abſence of living 


inſtructers. The Mathematical tutor 
and profeſſor will, if you conſult 
them, direct your choice. As to the 


objects of their own department, they 
muſt be able to give you the beſt coun- 
ſel; and with the ability to ſerve you, 
be aſſured, they have the diſpoſition. 
FankwzELL 
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Letter XI. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ENFIELD, FERGUSON. 


_ 


N ATURATL Philoſophy 
one of the moſt pleaſing ſtudies 


which can employ. a young mind. 
Nor is there a place in the United 


States, in which it may be purſued 
to greater advantage than at, Cam- 
bridge. The munificence of its 
friends has beſtowed on the uni- 
verſity an excellent philoſophical ap- 
paratus. Thus provided, the pro- 
feſſor can fix the attention, whilſt he 
| is 
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is labouring to inform the under- 
ſtanding of his pupils. The princi- 
ples of his ſcience, he can verify by 
actual experiment. And that which 
would otherwiſe be dry and obſcure, 
he can render perfectly intelligible, 


_ and highly entertaining. - 


PazviousLyY however, to your 4t> 
tendance on his lectures, you matt 
ſtudy Enfield's Inſtitutes of Natural 
Philoſophy. This is an elementary 
work : and as fuch, it is calculated | 
for - the information of thoſe who 
have never turned their attention 
towards this ſubject. The author 
has availed himſelf of the philofoph- 
ical knowledge of Newton, Keil, 

I 2 Whiſton, 
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Whiſton, and others. His apology 
is, that he was more deſirous to 
be uſeful, than to appear original.” 
MATTER, its infinite diviſibility; 
attraction of coheſion, repulſion, and 
attraction of gravitation are the ſub- 
jects of the firſt book. In the ſec- 
ond, the general laws of motion are 
explained. The third unfolds the 
doctrine of fluids, and that of the 
weight, preſſure, and elaſticity of air. 
The various phenomena of light and 
viſion employ the fourth book of 
theſe Inſtitutes. The fifth is devot? 
ed to Aſtronomy: the two laſt to 
Magnetiſm and Electricity. If I may 
judge of your mind by my own, 


* 
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you will be highly entertained with 
Opticks; but you will be tranſport. 
ed with the wonders of Aſtronomy. 
How will it delight your imagina- 
tion to travel from orb to orb, and 
from ſyſtem to ſyſtem ! How will 
your aſtoniſhment riſe, When you 
view every fixed ſtar: as a ſun; 
and: conclude,” that worlds hke our 
own are enlightened and warmed by 
its rays! How will your mind ex- 
pand, when it reflects on the myriads 


of. beings inhabiting thoſe: worlds 


And when you make a tranſition 


from the ſyſtem to the Author of 


natuge, how will you admire and 
reverence him, who made, preſerves, 
and governs all things TE 
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Tun fublime entertainment, expe- 
rienced by Aſtronomers, has excited 
ſome, who were qualified for ſuch 
an undertaking, to bring down 
the ſcience to common capacities. 
Among thoſe, who have ſucceeded 
in the attempt, I mention Bonny- 
caſtle with particular pleaſure. His 


work will introduce you to Fergu- 


fon ; and under De la Lande you 
may complete your Aſtronomical 
ſtudies. WW 
Bur though I have been ſome- 
what laviſh in my commendations 
of this branch of Natural Philoſophy, 
I would not have you conclude; that 
mn Hydroſtaticks, and Op- 

be ticks 


* 


* 


ticks will not reward your applica- 
tion. The laſt I have already men- 
tioned as a moſt engaging ſtudy: 
and the others are both pleaſing and 
uſeful. Electricity and Magnetiſm 
have long employed the inquiſitive. 
To account for their peculiar phe- 
nomena, various theories have been 
invented: and to inveſtigate their 
laws, numberleſs experiments have 
been made. But whilſt the latter 
have gratiſied the curious, the former 
have not illuminated the Philoſoph- 
ical mind. 


ADams's Lectures, en not 
perfectly correct, have been favour- 
ably received. Whilſt you are ſtudy- 


ing 
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ing Enfield, peruſe thoſe Lectures; 
and, if you have time, conſult Nich- 
olſon's Philoſophy. The principles 
of Chemiſtry, by the laſt of theſe 
writers, I would adviſe you to read; 
but not till you have gained all the 
information, which Biſhop Watſon 
has communicated in his very uſeful, 
and truly elegant Eſſays. In attend- 
ing the Chemical profeſſor, your 
time will be well employed. His 
lectures, and your own reading, will 
afford you prefent entertainment ; 
and will give you a reliſh for nobler 
diſcoveries ' which may be made in 
this region of fcience. Chemical 
* is yet imperfectly under- 
ſtood. 
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ſtood. - But men of the firſt genius 
are employed in the ſtudy of it ; and 
who knows what may be the fruit 
of their labours ! 


 AveRsE to the healing art, as a 
profeſſional purſuit, ſome young per- 
ſons have declined attending the lec- 
tures on Anatomy and Surgery, and 
on the Theory and Practice of Phy- 
ick. They have haſtily concluded, 
that they ſhould not derive any eſ- 
ſential advantage from lectures on 
theſe ſubjects. But, why would you 
not gain all the information which 
college- inſtitutions can give? The 
human frame is an exquiſite produc- 
tion: who would not chooſe to ex- 


plore 
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plore its wonders ? And human diſ. 
orders, though, in one view, evils 
which the phyſician is to remedy, 
are, in another, phenomena for which 
the philoſopher muſt aſſign the cauſe. 
Conſider then, the Anatomical and 
Medical lectures as philoſophical pro- 
ductions. And is it not your wiſh 
to form an acquaintance with every 
object comprehended in the general 


ſyſtem, and ſubje&t to the laws of 
nature? | 


FAREWELL. 
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Letter XII. 


BURLAMAQUL, POLITICAL 
PROFESSOR, PRICE, PALEY, 
ENFIELD. 


1 ** a — 


I HE Principles of Natural 
and Political Law, by Burlamaqui, 


have, during many years, been ſtud- 


ied at the univerſity. The author 
is highly celebrated as a Chriſtian 


philoſopher. His ſtyle is much ad- 
mired for its clearneſs and purity ; _ 


and the work itſelf, for uniting, 
after the example of Plato and Tul- 
ly, ethicks and juriſprudence, poli- 

K ticks 
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ticks and religion.” This is the teſ- 
timony of the tranſlator; and TI have 
heard the ſame remark from others, 
who were thoroughly acquainted 
with the merits of the performance. 


In my account of the univerſity, 
I took notice that ſome appropriations 
had been made for a profeſſorſhip of 
Ethicks and Politicks. How much 
is it' to be regretted; that fo pleaſing 
a. proſpect cannot yet be realized ? 
Lectures on theſe ſubjects would 
throw light on the principles of Bur- 
lamaqui; would help you to form a 
judgment reſpecting certain queſtions 
and difficulties: in morals; would 
perhaps, clear up many points, which 


have 


* — TT K 
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finite importance to a free country. 
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have long divided Ethical writers; 
and would lay a foundation for that 
political knowledge, which is of in- 


The laſt is an object of ſuch magni- 
tude, that I wonder, it has not ar- 
reſted the publick attention. 

Tux conſtitutions of the ſeveral 
American Republicks, and that of 
the United States, would ſupply ma- 
terials for many uſeful lectures. 
How much ingenuity might be diſ- 
played, and how much information 
communicated by a profeſſor who 
had ftudied human nature ; who 
had inveſtigated the ſubject of Mor- 
als ; who had ſurveyed ancient re- 
publicks, 
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publicks, both in glory and in ruin; 
who had read hiſtory with the eye 
of a political philoſopher ; who had 
acquainted himſelf with the true 
ſtate of his own country; and who 
had been in 'the habit of reaſoning 
from principles to effects? A profeſ- 
ſional chair thus filled, would be an 
honour to the univerſity. The leſ- 
ſons, delivered from it, would com- 
poſe a ſyſtem of rational politicks ; 
and the youth, who had drawn his 
opinions from ſuch a ſyſtem, would 
be qualified to render his part of 
publick ſervices ; and to take his 
ſhare of publick bleſſings. 
IurRESsED with theſe truths, I 


{hall 
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ſhall feel impatient, till I ſee a moral 
and political profeſſor among the 
college · inſtructers. The fund at preſ- 


ent, is very inadequate to ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment. But benefactors may 
appear; their munificence may be 
directed towards this object; and a 
perſon, qualified to form the Ameri- 
can youth to the political ſyſtem o 
their country, may be induced to 


take up his reſidence at the univerſi- 


ty. In the mean time, a non: reſi- 
dent, and temporary profeſſor might 
be employed ta deliver a courſe of 


lectures. The elements of Politicks 
and Morality ſhould be explained in 
every college in the United States. 

g K 2 99 
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It is highly expedient, that principles 
which are to regulate the actions of 
the man, and the American citizen, 
ſhould be early implanted. 


BuT whilſt the univerſity is un- 
ſupplied with ſuch an inſtructer as I 
have juſt deſcribed, you muſt pay a 
particular attention to writers who 
have done themſelves honour in the 
diſcuſſion of moral and political ſub- 
jets. Of this number is Burlama- 
qui, whoſe Principles of Natural and 
Political Law the tutor will explain. 
I have already mentioned this work, 


and the approbation beſtowed upon 
it by competent Judges. On the 
ſubject of Morals, the late Dr. Price 

has 
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has diſplayed uncommon ſtrength 6f 
mind, and clearneſs of conception. 
Archdeacon Paley 4 is a moſt pleaſing 
writer. His Principles of Moral 
and Political Philoſophy have” run 
through' many editions; ; which muſt 
be conſidered as a publick teſtimony 
in their favour. | This! ingenious wri- 
ter has the happy talent of placing 
truths in a very engaging light ; 
and of eſtabliſhing rules Lifte 
to real life; and actual ſituations.“ 
Treatiſes on this branch of philoſophy 
have ſometimes wanted this excel- 
lence. For illuſtrations, the author 
has - wandered -very far from com. 


mon "HG" The ſtyle alſo has been 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes too ſententious; and at 
other times, too diffuſe. And the 
charge of great prolixity has been 
brought / againſt many ſyſtems of 

icks, which would otherwiſe have 
been very uſeful to young perſons; 
and which are in reality, a monu- 
ment of the patient application, and 
the genius of thoſe who produced 


them. In all theſe reſpects, Arch- 
deacon Paley is unexceptionable. His 
work is conciſe; his ſtyle is clear; 
his order is good; and his examples 
are familiar. We can always diſ- 
cover his meaning, though we may 
not aſſent to his principles; and we 
are entertained with his arguments, 


even 
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even when they do not produce 


conviction. | Nen 


Tura are innumerable writers 
on moral and political fubjects. Some 
of the greateſt characters, both in 
ancient and modern times, have 
thought themſelves nobly employed 
in explaining the ſcience of manners 
or duty. Enfield, in his "Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy, has preſerved the names 
of the more eminent ; and has oblig- 
ed the learned world with an account 
of their ſyſtems. When you peruſe 
this hiſtory, you will perceive the 
progreſs of moral ſcience. To your 
eye, the reputation of ſome, who 
were dignified with the name of 


ſages, 
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fages, will feem to veſt on a very nar- 
row foundation, You will not be 
ſurpriſed, that perſons of reflection 
among the Heathen, ſhould deſpair 
of human morals, unleſs ſomething 
more powerful than human philoſo- 
phy. were to attempt their reforma- 
tion. You will be ſenſible, how 
much the world is indebted to reve- 
lation for the divine ART of becom · 
ing VIRTVOUS and HAPPY. 


FAREWELL, 
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Letter XIII. 
THEOLOGY. _ 
| Doppzwer: Lectures were 


delivered with great applauſe at the 
academy over which he prefided. 
Before their introduction to our 
univerſity, the ſtudents were exam- 
ined in a+ compendious theological 
work, compoſed by a profeſſor in 
the univerſity of Baſil, It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any thing more 
diſguſting than this compend. It is 
written in barbarous Latin, and in 
the dry, fyſtematical way which is ſo 

diſpleaſing 


5 r 
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diſpleaſing to a modern taſte. If it 
had been the intention of thoſe, who 
direct the courſe of ſtudy at Cam- 
bridge, to implant an early preju- 
dice againſt this branch of knowl- 
edge, they could not. have. employed 
a better inſtrument than Wollebius 
to accompliſh their purpoſe. 


Tux introduction of Doddridge's 
Lectures muſt therefore, be confid- 
ered as a great improvement in the 
ſyſtem of education. Whether it is 
the higheſt improvement of which 
the ſyſtem is capable, I will not pre- 
ſume to determine. Thus much 
may be ſaid; theſe Lectures, accord - 
N to all accounts, were received by 

259i the 


FA 


« 
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0 the author's learned contemporaries, 
a as a moſt valuable production. Much 
15 labour was employed on them; and 
fy” he was continually enriching them 
5 with new remarks of his own, and 


new references to the writings - of 
others. And ſince the death of the 
author, the Lectures have received 


8 ſtill further improvement from the 
d- learning and induſtry of his biog- 
he rp i FIN 

i Ir would be humbling to the laſt 


degree, if I could ſuppoſe, that the 
| ſubjects, treated in this work, would 
not engage your attention. Can 
the mind be more nobly employed 
than in contemplating the character 
L f 


rd 
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of its author, the proofs of his exiſt- 
ence, the harmony of his perfections, 
and the rules of his government? 
Can any thing be more intereſting 
to you, than the courſe of action 
which will be moſt conducive to 
your moral improvement, and ſinal 
happineſs? What ſtudy can be com- 
pared with that which unfolds fu- 
turity ? What inquiry of a philo- 
ſophical nature can diſpute pre-emi- 
nence with that which reſpects the 
end of your being? 

You muſt be too deeply imprefled: 
both with the importance, and the 
dignity of the ſubject, not to avail 

\ yourſelf of all the means. of theolo- 
gical 
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gical information. The ſacred writ- 
ings, particularly thoſe of the Evan- 
geliſts, and Apoſtles, demand your 


firſt attention. Your acquamtance 


with the Greek language will in⸗ 
duce you to read the latter in the o- 
riginal. The ſtyle of the New Teſta- 


ment, it is acknowledged, is very 


unlike that of the claſſick authors. 


The ſacred writers: never aimed at 


emulating thoſe of Greece and Rome. 


They were willing to leave to others 
the praiſe of elegance, whilſt they 


retained | the | recommendation. of 


truth. E 


1 


-_ STILL however, their writings arc 


not abſolutely deſtitute of claſſical 


beauties. 
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beauties. St. Luke is truly elegant 
in many places; and the language 
of $t{ John is ſmooth and flowing. | 
This is the teſtimony. of ſome of the 
greateſt criticks. They further aſ- 
ſert, that the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
though abounding with Hebraiſms, 
ſtill retain © a confiderable ſhare of 
the roundneſs of Grecian compoſi- 
tion.” You” may therefore, find 
ſome entertainment as a claſſical 
ſcholar, whilſt you derive the ſcience. 
of religion from the inſpired pages. 
Tre private and publick lectures 
of the Theological Profeſſor will ex- 
plain the nature, evidence, and de- 


ſign of the Chriſtian revelation. A 


mind 
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mind ſo inquiſitive as yours, muſt 
aſpire to ſome general knowledge of 
theſe ſubjects. In every view, the 
Chriſtian Religion merits your at- 
tention. The evidence on which it 
reſts ; the good which would be 
produced by it, if its whole influence 
were felt; and the good actually 
communicated by it to human ſoci- 
ety, conſpire to do honour to the 
ſyſtem ; and to recommend it to 
your impartial examination. As to 
its evidence, it is preciſely ſuch as 
the ſubject requires. It perfectly ac- 
cords with the peculiar nature of re- 
ligion, and the conſtitution. of the 
human mind. Nor has it been in- 

I. 2 validated 
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validated- by any- objections, which 
ancient or modern ingenuity has 
propoſed. Archdeacon Paley, in his 
late incomparable work, and Doctor 
Prieſtley, in his Letters to a Philo- 
ſophical Unbeliever, and in his Diſ- 
courſes on Revealed Religion, par- 
ticularly thoſe delivered in Philadel- 
phia, have adduced arguments in fa- 
vour of revelation, which are not to 
be © gainſaid or reſiſted.“ 

As to the tendency of the Chriſ. 
tian ſyſtem, that will appear from the 
ſlighteſt inſpection. From the ac- 
quaintance which you now have with 


the doctrinẽs and precepts of the 
great inſtructer of mankind, you muſt 
| _ perceive 
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perceive how much the ſum of human 


virtue, and human happineſs would 


be increaſed; by an aſſent to the one; 
and a practical ſubmiſſion totheother. 


The numerous evik which now flow 


from injuſtice, falſehood, envy, am- 


bition, anger, ſelfiſhneſs, the animal 


propenſities, and malevolence, would 
be exterminated by the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. Under its benign influence; 
good order would univerſally prevail; 
friendſhip would exiſt in perfection ; 


and the enjoyments of men, would 
ſuffer no . from their Hers | 
verſeneſs. 


By attending to its — effeets, 


you may form ſome idea of the bleſ- 


ing 
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fings which Chriſtianity would com- 
municate, if it were the religion of 
the whole world. Since the intro- 
duction of this divine ſyſtem, there 
has been leſs evil in ſociety, than in 
former ages. As ſoon as it enlight- 
ened the underſtanding, and warmed 
the heart of any people, they deſiſted 
from human facrifices. This fero- 
cious ſuperſtition was an evil, which 
philoſophy could not cure. Human 
blood ſtained the altars of Greece 
and Rome. No wonder then, that 


in Britain, Gaul, and Africa, facri- 


fices of this abominable nature were 
in high eſtimation. If the gods of | 
Carthage demanded the richeſt blood 


In 


* 
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in the republick, we may believe 


that thoſe of Mexico, according to 
the beſt accounts, were annually pro- 
pitiated by twenty thouſand victims 
from the human ſpecies. But where- 
ever the influence of Chriſtianity has 


been felt, theſe ſacrifices have been 
held in deteſtation. Millions there- 


fore, reſcued from the prieſt, and 


the altar, owe their preſervation, to 


this moſt rational, and benevolent 
religion. 


Ir has alſo afforded e to 


feeble infants, and ſuperannuated 


ſlaves. They are no longer expoſed 
ts periſh with hunger, or to be de- 
voured by wild beaſts. Without 

12 Ro! either 
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either ſhame or remorſe, | the Hea- 
thens could ſubje& theſe miſerable 
objects to ſo hard a fate. But the 
Chriſtian religion teaches men to 
prefer compaſſion to convenience. 
It places humanity at the head of all 
the moral virtues. For which rea- 
fon, it may claim the honour of hav- 
ing faved from intenſe ſuffering, and 

a cruel death, the moſt unfortunate 
of the human kind 


Tux conteſts of gladiators, a ſpec- 
tade Wiüch had a' molt pernicious 
effect on the publick morals, loſt 
theit admirers, wherever the benev- 
dent ſpirit of Chriſtianity prevailed. 
heck I" of ſlavery. were alſo 

| ſoftened 


4 


ſoftened by it; and, in many in- 
ſtances, it ſet bounds to the ravages 
of war. If the Goths and Vandals 


had been abſolutely unreſtrained by 


this religion, when they over- ran 


the Roman empire, they would have 
been nien Noise of Roman 


blood. | TY 
To the influence of Chriſtianity, 


myſt alſo be ribed thoſe humane 


inſtitutions which are ſuch a blefling 


to ſociety. Among the Heathens, 
there were no eſtabliſhments for the 
benefit, of the poor. Their religion 
did not teach them to feel for Per- 


ſons in diſtreſs. It 1 It did not proteſt 


a the inhuman practice of chain- 
ing 


Wie nas „ U— ets at we an — * _ 
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ing an unfortunate debtor at the 
door of his creditor, ſcourging him 
in an ignominious manner, and ſell. 
ing his wife and 'children. The 
miſerable do not experience ſuch 
treatment among Chriſtians: but it 
is becauſe their religion has expoſed 
its e and wickedneſs. B 


Y WILL mention one 5 
the ſyſtem | of moral inſtruction, 


which I am now recommending, has 
produced a purity of mind which 
was unknown before its publication. 
The moſt unnatural vices, and thoſe 
which are too indecent to be named, 
cauſed not any bluſh” on the cheek 
of a Heathen. The temple in which 
| he 
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he worſhipped, was a brothel ; and 
the gratification of the worſt paſ⸗ 
ſions, an act of religion. Luſt, hav- 
ing this ſanction, contaminated all 
orders in ſociety. Perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and of the beſt fami- 
lies, ſo far from feeling themſelves 
diſgraced, gloried in their ſhame. 


SINCE the Chriſtian religion has 
been introduced, there have been 


more decency and purity in the 
world. The virtue of young per- 
ſons has not been endangered by ſo 
many vitious examples. Libertiniſm 
has been laid under ſome reſtraint. 
And whilſt ſome haye been pure 

from principle, others have been pre- 
M | ſerved 
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ſerved from criminal exceſſes by a 


regard to appearances, and a reſpect 


to the publick opinion. But it was 
the Chriſtian religion, which gave 
weight to appearances ; and inveſted 
the publick opinion with its high 
authority. | OL. a 

Tuzst facts, and I might eaſily 
mention others, muſt convince you 
how much ſocicty is indebted to di- 
vine revelation. It has given a 
check to cruelty and luſt; it has 
inſpired ſentiments of the moſt ex- 
alted benevolence ; it has taught 
men to do good in various forms, 
and to objects that muſt once have 
periſhed'; it has delivered many 


weak 
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weak minds from the terrours of ſu- 
perſtition ; and whilſt it has increaſ- 
ed the number of virtuous perſons, 
it has conferred on them a preſent 
reward, by elevating their views to 


A future happy exiſtence. I would 


now aſk, can you refuſe to ſtudy a 
ſyſtem which has theſe recommend- 
ations ? Men of the moſt protound 
underſtanding, and extenſive know- 
ledge, have employed their powers in 
theological ſpeculations. BoyLe, Ba- 
coc, LoCKE, and NEwTON were not 
Chriſtian miniſters, yet they ſtudi- 
ed with ardour the Chriſtian religion. 
The volume of nature gave them a 
taſte for the volume of revelation. 

Ik heir 
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Their exalted minds could not ac. 
quiefce'in the accompliſhments of the 
ſcholar, without the ſcience of the 
Chriſtian. 

LET me conclude this long letter 


with a ſentiment ſuggeſted by Cicero. 
In his inimitable dialogue on friend- 


ſhip there is this paſſage : © Cxterx 
res, quz expetuntur, opportunæ ſunt 
ſingulæ rebus ferè ſingulis: divitiæ, 
ut utare; opes, ut colare; honores, ut 
laudere; voluptates, ut gaudeas; 
valetudo, ut dolore careas, et mun- 
eribus fungare corporis. Amicitia 
res plurimas continet: quoquo te 
verteris, præſto eſt, nullo loco excludi- 
tur. nunquam intempeſtiva, nun. 

quam 
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quam moleſta eſt ſecundas res 
ſplendidiores facit amicitia, et adver- 
ſas · partiens communicanſque, levio- 
res.” Subſtituting religion for friend 
ſhip, I would borrow the language of 
the great Orator, and ſay, © You aſk 
for riches, that you may enjoy them ; 


for power, that you may be followed; 


for preferment, that you may be 
reſpected ; for pleaſure, that you may 
be gratified ; for health, that you 
may be free from pain, and have 
vigour of body : but religion com- 
prehends many conſiderations. Go 
where you will, it is preſent. No 


place can ſhut it out. It is never un- 


ſeaſonable; never intruding. It 
Ma. gives 
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gives ſplendour to proſperity; and is 
2'eotdial in adverſity. This tram. 
tation may be liberal; but Lam fare; 


l 3 1 


m 
- 


the fentimen is juſt. n, e 


. 


FAREWELL. 
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; 
wetter XL 
, " HISGEE Lantous 
N 6 U may EY Apecdel, m 
the courſe of theſe letters, ſonie com- 
mendations of the arr of Oratory, 
ind corf6quetitly, foie rertiarke on 
_ dechiming, which is a college-exer- 
ciſe; and which is one ef the means 
bf acquiring this art. To be able to 
ſpark juſtly, methodicallyy floridly; 
and coplouly which is Ciceros def. 
ö initio of ſpeaking well) is inderd, 2 
great attanment. But how few arge 
[ there in modern thnes, ho can 
} 


Peak in this manner!) The art of 
140 printing 
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printing has given a deep wound to 
the art of Were 31 Put we need 


the eye ae * ae more conve- 


niently and ſucceſsfully, addreſſed 
than the car. 


9 


- PuBLIck ſpeaking is is not Shen 
wholly ſuperſeded by the preſs. ' In 
judicial, legiſlative, and religious af- 
ſemblies, there are conſtant occaſions 
for the exerciſe. of this art. Still I 
have many doubts, whether it can 
be taught by any rules hitherto in- 
vented. I may miſtake: but the 
ground of my opinion is this, the 
moſt unpleaſing ſpeakers, according 
to the 3 of cxiticks, are 


ſome 
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ſore Who have ſkudied elocuttoft; 
with a degree 6f enthuſiaſm; and 


who have taken unwearied pains to 


be orators. What avail ten thous 
ſand rules reſpecting che attitude of 
the body, the motion ef the hands, 
and the direction of the eyes? A 
perſon who comprehends his ſub. 
ject; Who enters into the ſpirit of 
it; who has a command of words; 
an agreeable voice; and à proper con- 
fidence in himſelf, mult ſpeak well. 
Nature will direct h 9 geſturedy rule 

would embarrats Some of 0 
beſt judges of oratorical merit have 


decided in favour of ſpeakers at the 
2 The reaſon muſt be, that their 


1A manner 
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manner is leſs ſtudied, and their elo- 
cution more natural, than thoſe of 
other publick ſpeakers. Dr. Blair, 
in his Lectures, has undertaken to 
give a conciſe hiſtory of Eloquence, 
with a deſcription of its various 
kinds; and to propoſe means for 
improving in it. If you read what 
he has written on the ſubje&, you 
may be excuſed from conſulting. a 
more laboured 3 | 


Tux poets will ſometimes relieve 
you, when your ſpirits are exhauſted 
by other ſtudies, If ' pleaſed with 
Fables, amuſe yourſelf with thoſe of 
Gay and Fontaine. If you prefer 
W take up the Idyls of Tho- 
ane ocritus, 
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ocritus, Moſchus, and Bion, tranſ- 
lated by Fawkes, Virgil's Eclogues, 
Pope's Paſtorals, and Shenſtonc's 
Paſtoral Ballad. But to enter into 
the ſpirit of this kind of poetry, pre- 
viouſly read Blair's xxx1x Lecture, 
and Pope's Preface to his Paſtorals. 


Is the latter part of the ſame Lec- 
ture, you will find the peculiar cha- 
rafter of Lyrick Poetry. Pindar's 
Odes, by Weſt and Green, Anacre- 
on's and Horace's, Dryden's and 
Pope's Odes on the power of muſick, 
and others by Warton, Collins, 
Maſon, and Gray, come under this 


denomination. Milton's Lycidas, 


Pope” s Unfortunate Lady, andGray's 
Churchyard, 


— — 


a 
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Churchyard, have the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Elegiack Poetry. 
Aue principles of Deſcriptive 
and Didactick Poetry are explained 
in Blair's xL Lecture. When maſ. 
ter of his ideas, you will be qualified 
to diſcern the beauties of Milton's 
Allegro and Penſeroſo, Pope's Wind- 
ſor Foreſt, Thompſon' s Seaſons, 
Akenſide' s Pleaſures of Imagination, 
Pope's, Eflay on Criticiſm, on Man, 
his Moral Epiſtles, his Dunciad and 
Satires, Young's Night-Thoughts, 
his Univerſal Paſſion, and other ap- 
proved works of this claſs. 
BLAlxR's XL) and xLIII Lectures 
will give you a new reliſh for the 
Epick 
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Epick Poems of Homer and Virgil; 
and will help you to form a judg- 


Potter's Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 

Euripides, and Malone's Shakeſpear, 

you will behold the dramatick en- 

ergy; and reap the richeſt fruits of | 
ancient and modern genius. wk . 


c ment of Fenelon's Telemachus, 
| Hoole's Taſſo, and Milton's Paradiſe 
C | Loſt and Regained. 
d Tux laws and principles of Dra- -- 
8 matick Poetry are unfolded in Blair's mM 
1- xl and two following Lectures. 
8, Having ſufficiently attended to the 
ſubject of theſe Lectures, if you read | 
| 
| 
; 


Tris courſe of poetical ſtudies 
does not reſt ſolely on my own judg- 
IF | ment. 
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ment. It is recommended by Milns, 

in a work entitled the Well-bred 
Scholar; or Practical Eſſays on the 
beit methods of improving the Taſte, 
and aſſiſting the Exertions of Youth 
in literary. purſuits. The Monthly 
Reviewers have made large extracts 
from this work. And, after a crit- 
ical en, they conclude, that 
the book i is very ſenſibly written; 
and that it contains much uſeful in- 
formation.“ 


Ir will be happy for you, if ſome 
college- friend, with ſimilar taſte, 

_ views, and ſentiments with yourſelf, 
ſhould accompany you in the ſeveral 
Walks of ſcience. ' Frequent conver- 
CEL 447 | ſations 
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ſations on literary ſubjects muſt be 
very improving. Purſuing the ſame 
{tudies, you may greatly aſſiſt each 
other. Hiſtorical reading will ſup- 
phy numerous topicks for converſa- 
tion. Points in Philoſophy, Meta- 
phyſick and Morals, may be uſefully 
cdiſcuſſed; and you may interchange 
knowledge in every branch of polite 


literature. Mutual communications 
on college: ſtudies and exerciſes will 


ſtrengthen the memory will fx 


many fleeting ideas; and convert a2 
*tranfient into a permanentacquiſition. 


I. now cloſe a correſpondence, 


Pa by private friendſhip, and 
tupportedl by a Tue regard to the 


—— Vniverſity. 
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_ Univerſity: May you be one. of 
thoſe ſons, who do honour to their 
literary parent. The union of vis- 
TUE and SCIENCE will give you diſ- 
tinction at the preſent age; and will 
tend to give celebrity to the name 
of HarvarD. You will not diſap- 

point the friends,” who anticipate 
your improvements. Your inſtruc- 
ters will be gratified ; and when 
you receive the honours of the uni- 
verſity, you will have their teſti- 
mony that you deſerve them. 


42. FAREWELL. 


e HE END. 
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